CHAPTER III

THE IMAGINATIVE USE OF LANGUAGE

IN the last chapter our argument was that the
essence of poetry, of its creation and enjoyment alike, consists
in creative prehension of an object; and that while such prehen-
sion is accompanied by emotion and impulse, emotional-
volitional effects, it is an error to give a primary place in poetic
experience to emotion and attitudes* They are the accompani-
ments, however necessary, of a central process which is one
of creative imagination. Poetry, that is to say, is the use of
language in such a way as to convey awareness of the imaginative
wholeness of objects or of their imagined unity. In everyday
life all the objects of which we are aware are, as we have seen,
present to the imagination; but the imagination of objects is
there subordinated to and limited by the demands of practical
life. In science also there is necessarily a process of imagi-
native construction; but here again the scientist does not rest
in contemplation of his objects; he is concerned with them for
a purpose, and they are instrumental to his real quest, which is
one for fact which can be placed beyond dispute* But in the
life of what Coleridge calls the 'secondary' imagination, imagi-
native creation and contemplation are not so subordinated.
They are free; and in the writing of poetry that process of
creation is for its own sake enjoyed, untrammelled by directly
practical considerations, and is communicated to the reader.
Objects of which we feel ourselves to be the creators become
present to our minds.
As we noted in the first chapter, Mr. I. A. Richards has dis-
tinguished between the scientific use of language and the
'emotive' use of language. But we observed also that science,
if it is to place itself beyond the range of sceptical attack,
must confine itself to speaking of sense-data only; if, as Mr.